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circumstances, it is not surprising that General Jackson desired his convictions, with the evidence, to go into his-. \                                          tory and be read.
The publication of this paper leaves every reader to judge for himself on the merits of a controversy involving the conduct, character, and official life of men who had reached the highest places in the Government, and who had, with their respective followers, the warmest places in their hearts. The split between General Jackson and Mr. Calhoun, with the consequences, is, no doubt, more widely known and has been the cause of more reckless criticism than any collision between public men in the history of the country. This sketch is more willingly given a place in this work because, after the "Exposition" was written, its contents were made known to Mr. Calhoun that he might, if he desired, make a reply, which he declined to do.
The exact points involved between General Jackson and Mr. Calhoun were three; as follows:
1.  Did Mr. Calhoun, when a member of Mr. Monroe's Cabinet in  1818, propose the arrest and punishment of General Jackson for disobedience of orders in the Seminole campaign ?
2.  Did he, while it was a Cabinet secret, purposely mislead General Jackson as to the facts, claiming to have been Jackson's friend in the matter?
3.  Did he know, was he cognizant, of the orders which had been given to General Jackson by the President when the campaign commenced ?
Did General Jackson establish the facts suggested by these questions? If he did, then it puts a new phase on Mr. Calhoun's character.
Mr. Calhoun's high reputation as a man of honor, and General Jackson's array of facts will undoubtedly excite in the mind of every careful reader the intensest interest, and he will probably turn back and reread. It is not my busi-t collisions in high places, dissipated suspicions and substituted convictions, which must stand or fall by the paper given to the public. Under all
